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After the account of the Boroughmun-|have no regard. 


rest of this body of men, to have upon 
the throne a person for whom the people 
The English nation 


gers, which I have given in the last num- have a rooted hatred, or, at best, con- 
ber, the reader will naturally have anti-| tempt, for all foreigners; yet, be they 
cipated, that this is a very inferior set of who or what they may, these foreign 
persons in point of real importance. This! princes and princesses always surround 


is called a ‘‘ limited monarchy,” and it real- 


ly is very limited indeed, the person who’ 
fills the office of king having no more power, 


of his own than has the bauble put upon 
his head, or the seat that he sitson. We 
usually call this branch of authority the 
Crown, or the Throne, and with great 
propriety, for the poor creature who wears 
the one, and sits on the other, is neither 
more nor less than a passive tool in the 
hands of those who own the seats in Par- 
Jiament, and who, in fact, appoint all the 
Ministers, Ambassadors, Judges, and Com- 
manders, and who, if they were to meet 
with a refractory king, or one who, from 
excessive folly, was troublesome to them, 
would very soon dispose of him, by shut- 
ting him up for life, or by some other 
contrivance, so as never to be pestered 
by him again. 

Of all the objects which the Borough- 
mongers would most dread, next after free 
elections, would certainly be a king of 
sound understanding, good talents, apt- 
ness for business, and really desirous to 
promote the honour and happiness of the 
country. And, it must be confessed, that, 
in this view of the matter, they could 
hardly have been more fortunate than 
they are in the Guelphs, not one of whom, 
since their being pitched upon to fill the 
throne of England, has ever discovered 
symptoms of a mind much more than suf- 
ficient to qualify the possessor for the 
post of exciseman. 

It appears, at first sight, very strange 
that England should have for its sovereigns 
a race of foreigners, and that the mar- 
riages should be so made up as that no 
king should, supposing nothing illicit to 
go on, ever have a single drop of English 
blood in his veins. But, if we consider 
these apparent sovereigns, as we ought, 
nothing more than mere puppets in the 
hands of the Boroughmongers, we shall 
find a very substantial reason for this 
seemingly strange taste. It is the inte- 
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themselves with Hanoverians, Brunswick- 
ers, and other Germans, and care is 
taken that the race shal] never mix with 
any English race; so that this contempt, 
on the part of the people, is constantly 
kept alive. 

The language that is made use of in 
conversation, with regard to this family, 
would astonish any stranger. All sorts 
of names, expressions of contempt, are 
constantly used by all ranks of people 
towards them. 

The “d d Germans”’ they are call- 
ed in a lump by the common people ; 
and when the nobility and gentry reject 
vulgar epithets and terms, it is only to 
choose others more severe. This abuse 
is made use of by all parties; by all men 
in, as well as out of, office. When the 
war was declared against France, at the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, the 
princes went to the House of Lords to 
support the address to the Throne. The 
Duke of Clarence made a speech upon 
this occasion, and I was standing with a 
crowd of others below the Bar (as it is 
called) at the time. The House, which 
was exceedingly full, were very merry at 
his expense; and two Peers, who sat 
close to the bar, at the side of the House 
on which I stood, indulged themselves in 
this sort : ** Whata Jack-ass !”’ said one: 
‘‘ What a great fool!’ said the other: 
‘‘ did you ever hearsuch a beast?’ And, 
towards the close of the speech, the Royal 
Duke having declared, that he spoke the 
sentiments of his whole family, a third 
Peer exclaimed: ‘ his family ! who the 
‘* d—1 cares about his family!” All this 
was said loud enough for twenty aor thirty 
persons to hear, who stood or sat nearest 
to them. Other Peers were smothering 
a laugh; some affected to be blowing 
their noses; and the Lord’ Chancellor, 
Exnpon, sat and looked at the Duke with 
one of those smiles which contain the 
double expression of pity and contempt. 
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To be sure the speech was a foolish rant ; 
but, if it came from a Duke of Newcastle 
or an Earl of Lonsdale, or any other great 
Boroughmonger, it would have been lis- 
tened to with the greatést attention and 
apparent respect. 

Strangers to the workings of this system 
wonder how it comes to pass, that we 
obey a family, whom we so abuse. The 
fact is, we do not obey them; and, the 
very lowest man in the country knows 
that we do not. The Boroughmongers, 
23 of whom have from 150 to 2U0 votes, 
are our real rulers; and, it suits them to 
have the forms of a monarchy, while they 
possess all the substance of its powers. 
If the family on ‘the throne were really 
English, the people would have a regard 
for them, exclusive of the powertul con- 
nexions which an English Royal Family 
would have in the country, in consequence 
of marriage alliances. Such a family 
would be a formidable rival of the Borough- 
MONgEFs ; 
nets, side with the people against those, 
who have usurped their rights. In such 
a struggle the people might, perhaps, get 
some share of the power into their hands. 
Therefore, the Boroughmongers ‘prefer 
this race of foreigners ; and the lower and 
more paltry its origin, and the more des-, 

icable the character and conduct of the 
individuals belonging to it, the better it! 
suits their purpose. 

I have, since I have been acquainted 
with the real situation of the Royal family, 
often laughed at the old story about ‘ an 
‘“‘rnfluence behind the throne greater than 
‘‘ the throne itself.’’ This is one of the 
numerous cheats that have been practised 
upon the world. What influence could 
there be of any practical consequence ! 
Charles Jenkinson, who was afterwards 
Lord Hawkesbury and Ear! of Liverpool, 
and whose son is Earl of Liverpool now, 
was looked upon as one of the influeneing 
persons. As if this man, who was once a 
Page to the king’s father, could have any 
weight in dictating measures, to which 
the Boroughmongers had been opposed! 
as if he and Lord Bute, and three or four 
other contemptible people, could have sup- 

orted the king against old Lord Chatham, 


if the men who had three votes out of 


every four had not been on the same side ? 
The rejection of ** Catholic Emancipa- 

‘¢ tion’’ was attributed to tke ‘*‘ conscien- 
‘ttous scruples” of the king; and by 
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others to his ‘* obstinacy.’’ The poor old 
man had no more to do with it than had 
any one of the little land turtles in the 
American woods. It has always been 
foreseen, that, if the Catholics are ‘‘ in- 
** dulged,” as it is impudently called, any 
further, they will next demand an ‘ aboli- 
tion of tithes,’ and the Church demesnes 
would fellow of course. This is proper- 
ty, altogether, worth more annually than 
a fourth part of the rent of all the Land 
and Houses in Ireland. And to whom 
does this property belong? Why, to the 
nobility and a few commoners who own 
the seats in parliament. Three fourths 
of the Church Livings are their own prt- 
vate property. The rest, and the Bishop- 
ticks and other Dignities, they, in fact, 
cause to be filled with their own vale: 
tions, or by those who serve them, or 
whom they choose to have appointed. If, 
ithen, we find them in real possession of a 
quarter part of the rental of the kingdom 
of Ireland, by the means of the existence 
of a protestant Church, is it wonderful that 
they do such abominable acts as they 
notoriously do, in order to support the 
Church ? Did it need any “ conscientious 
‘‘ scruples” on the part of an unfortunate 
‘old man, who had no interest in the re- 
jection, to prevent the ‘* emancipation” 
‘taking place ? Besides, the Emancipation 
would have opened the place of Judge, 
| Chancellor, Attorney, and Solicitor Gene- 
ral, Master of the Rolls, Privy Counsel- 
lor, Field and General Officer, Captain 
and Admiral, and of Parliament men, and 
Sixty Peers, to Catholics. Was it likely . 
that these who had, as we have seen in 
the last number, all these in their own 
hands, should call in more persons to 
share in the rich spoils? Is it usual for 
men to act thus ? Did Cochrane and Cock- 
burn, when they had packed up the plun- 
der of Alexandria, call in the crews at 
Halifax or Jamaica to partake with them ? 
Ireland is one of the estates of the Bo- 
roughmongers ; and do men ever call in 
other men to participate in their rents ? 
Mr. Fox and his party, who brought 
forward this measure in 1807, stood 
pledged, however, to the Catholics. They 
had given the pledge when they were out 
of place, and, most likely, when they ne- 
ver expected to get in. But, still, it is 
surprising that they should have attempted 
the fulfilment ; knowing, as they did, the 
all-iuling pow er that was naturally op- 
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posed to it. The truth is, they were de- 
ceived. Some seat-owners appeared to 
ucquiesce ; and the ministers, who were, 
in the arts of the trade, not half so deep 
as their opponents, thought that, if they 
carried their measure, they ‘should have 
the Catholic Peers and Commoners with 
them ; and should, thus, acquire perma- 
nent strength. ‘The Boroughmongers took 
the alarm. Lords Eldon, and Hawkes- 
bury, (now Liverpool,) and Perceval, 
were despatched to the king, who was 
told that he was about to act ** in violation 
‘sof his Corunation Oath,’ and that he 


must turn out the ministers. 


The Foxites finding themselves under- 
mined, endeavoured to keep their places 
by withdrawing the Emancipation Bill 
from the Table of the House of Commons, 


-on which it was laid, and in which House 


it had been read a first time. But, it was 
now tuo late. The Boroughmongers could 
not trust them ; and out they were driven. 
That the king was a mere instrument on 
this occasion is certain; else how came 
he to approve of the Bull before it was 
introduced ? How came he first to do this, 
and then, all of a sudden, to turn out his 
ministers for baving proposed the mea- 
sure.? Nay, how came he to put them out, 
even alter they had withdrawn the Bill? 
If | am asked why the Boroughmongers 
did. not vote out the Bill and the Minis- 
ters. 1 answer, that that would have 
been to expose themselves to great 
odium, especially in lreland, every im- 
partial man being for the measure. It 
was, therefore, much better to throw the 
failure of it upon the ‘* tender conscience 
of the king.”’ And to set up all through 
England, a tremendous cry of, ** God bless 
« the king, and No Popery,” which the 
new minister did, and with such success, 
that when Mr. Roscoe offered himself to 
be re-elected, the people of his own town, 
where his talents and bis virtues were so 
well known, almost buried him with dirt 
and stones, amidst shouts of ** Down with 
‘the Pope ;”’ and that, too, as the event 
has proved, while they were paying loads 
of taxes to restore the Pope and the In- 
quisition. 

But, if those who really knew any thing 
of the matter could have had any doubt 
upon this subject in 1807, the events of 
1811 and 1812 would have completely 
removed such doubt; for the king was 


then shut up; he was put aside ; his son 
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was, in fact, putin his place. The king’s 
conscience, therefore, was no longer an 
obstacle. , The Prince Regent stood 
pledged to the Catholics both verbally 
and in writing. Yet he did not attempt 
to redeem the pledge. Suppose him, if 
you like, a faithless man; but faithless 
men do not, any more than others, volun- 
tartily and gratuitously expose themselves 
to the hatred and contempt of mankind. 
At first, he had only /omited powers. The 
Boroughmongers actually openly kept a 
part of the very exterior of royalty in their 
own hands, lest a man, on whom they 
could not depend, sbould be guilty of some 
thing that would rouse the people against 
ied. But, at the end of a certain time, 
they enlarged his powers. To this time 
his old friends and companions looked 
with eagerness. The Catholics thought, 
to be sure, that they should now get their 
long-sought emancipation. 

All London heard the execrations that 
were, upon this occasion, poured out up- 
on the Prince. He was called every thing 
descriptive of baseness and perfidy ; when 
he really had no more power with respect 
to Catholic Emancipation than | had. He 
might be perfectly sincere, when he 
pledged himself to the Catholics; nor is 
there any good reason to suppose that he- 
was not sincere. As Duke of Cornwall 
he owns two seats in that County. His 
two Members voted for the Emancipa- 
lion. Even Castlereagh, to make good 
his pledge, was suffered te vote for it, in 
1812. But, when there appeared so 
large a majority against it, was it not then 
become clear, that the conscience of the 
king had been a mere pretext? Could 
any man, however stupid, still be delu- 
ded by so stale a trick ? What miserable 
nonsense is it, then, to talk of ** an influ- 
‘* ence behind the throne greater than the 
‘* throne itself !’? Will any body believe, 
that any favourites of the Prince could 
have persuaded him thus to falsify his 
word ? Why should they? His favourites 
had been Lord Holland, Mr. Tierney, Mr. 
Sheridan, and, generally, the friends of 
Catholic Emancipation. He had sup- 
posed that some real power would came 
into his hands, when he. should be king ; 
but, he soon found his mistake ; he found 
himself to be a mere tool in the hands of the 
owners of the seats in parliament; name- 
ly, about 120 Boroughmongers, who have, 
at all times, a dead majority; and whe, 


, 
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though they very willingly would permit 
the Prince to do such odious things as the 


creating of Bate Dudley a Baronet, and 
are glad to see him disgrace himself and 
disgust the people by his amours, his ex- 
cesses, and his squanderings, take special 
care that he shall do nothing that shall 
trench upon their real and solid domi- 
nion. 

Of the real nothingness of the king and 
the people called hzs ministers there were 
ample proofs in the history of Pirr. It is 
very well known, that Pitt, who had 
formed to himself a hope of immortal fame 
from his financial schemes, went with ex- 
treme reluctance into the war with France 
in 1793. The account of the conversa- 
tion between him and Mr. Maret, which 
was published in the Annual Register, 
from a translation of Mr. Marer’s notes, 
proves, that the minister, who was thought 
to rule in England, was in great fear, lest 
the French Convention should, by their 
violence, give a handle to the Aristocracy 
here to force him into the war. 
reliance was upon the Opposition, which 
was then formidable. He hoped that the 
great seat-owners, who belonged to that 
sody, and who had so long affected to _fol- 
low Mr. Fox, would continue firmly united 
against his ministry; in which case, he 
could have resisted the warlike commands 
of his own masters, that is to say, the 
Boroughmongers on his side. But, his 
hopes were disappointed. It has been a 
thousand times stated, that the Court In- 
fluence drove him into the war. That 
the king told him ‘ war, or turn out.’ 
This was, indeed, the alternative ; but, 
the source of the command was different ; 
and, upon this occasion, it was openly seen 
to be so. 

A great body of Boroughmongers, who 
had, until now, been in the opposition, 
finding that the example of France might 
produce reform in England, the necessit 
of which reform, by the by, was most ably 
urged by men of great talent and weight, 
resolved to have for minister some man 
that should go to war with France. They 
tound that Mr. l’ox would not; and, aftér 
due preparations, over they came to Pitt, 
who would rather have had the company 
of Satan himself. Amongst the leaders of 
the seceders from Mr. Fox were the Duke 
ot Portland, Lord Fitzwilliam, and Lord 
Spencer, each of whom having ten times 
the iniluence of Pitt himself. Burke, who 
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had been the trumpeter of the war, and 
who had been for two -years labouring to 
work people’s minds up to it, was a mere 
tool in the hands of Earl Firzwi.uiam, ig 
one of whose seats he sat. He belied his 
conscience through the whole of his work ; 
but, he received, not only his seat, but his 
very bread, at the hands of this opulent 
nobleman, who was bent upon preserving 
his borough powers and his titles, or, at 
least, to take the chances of war for that 
preservation. Earl Srencer was, at the 
time of his, leaving Mr. Fox, asked by a 
gentleman, who had long voted with that 
party, and who was opposed to the war, 
what were the motives that could have in- 
duced a man so worthy as his Lordship to 
join in such an enterprize. ‘* 1 will be 
‘* very frank with you,” said Lord Spen- 
cer, ‘‘ and save you the trouble of dis- 
‘* covering ny motives. My lot is cast 
‘“amongst the nobility. It is not my 

‘* fault that [ was thus born, and that I thus 
‘‘ inherit. [ wish to remain what I am, 
** and to hand my father’s titles and estates 
‘** down tomy heirs. I do not know that 
** I thus seek my own gratification at the 
‘** expense of my country, which has been 
‘** very great, free, and happy, under this 
‘* order of things. I am satisfied, that if 
‘* we do not go to war with the French 
‘** this order of things will be destroyed. 

** We may fall by the war; but we must 
‘* fall without it. The thing is worth 
‘‘ fighting for, and to fight for it we are 
“resolved.” The substance of this has 
been stated in print-by Mr. Mixes, in his 
letter to the Prince of Wales; but, I have 
here put down the words as I heard them 
from the gentleman who had the conver- 
sation with Lord Spencer, having made, 
in 1812, a memorandum of them ina few 
minutes after 1 had heard them. 

When one gets thus behind the curtain, 
how amusing it is to hear the world dispu- 
ting and wrangling about the motives, and 
principles, and opinions of Burke ! He had 
no notions, no principles, no opinions of 
his own when he wrote his famous work, 
which tended so much to kindle the flames 
of that bloody war, which, in its ramifica- 
tions, have reached even to the Canadian 
Lakes and the Mexican Gulf. He was 
a poor, needy dependant of a Borough- 
monger, to serve whom, and please whom, 
he wrote ; and for no other purpose what- 
ever. His defence of ‘* our own Glorious 
‘* Revolution,” under the ‘* deliverer Wil- 
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‘‘ liam,”’ and his high eulogium of that 


king for introducing and ennobling a Dutch 
family or two, seem to be quite unac- 
countable to most readers, as they are dis- 
gusting to all; but, no longer wonder then, 
when we reflect, that Earl Fitzwilliam is 
the descendant of a natural son of William 
the Third ; and that the ancestors of Ben- 
tick, Duke of Portland, were Dutchmen, 
who came to England, and were here 
ennobled, in the same king’s reign. And 
yet, how many people read this man’s 
writings as if they had flowed from his 
own mind ; and who seem to regard even 
the pension, which Lord Fitzwilliam soon 
after the change procured for him and for 
his widow after him, as no more than the 
proper and natural reward for his great 
and disinterested literary exertions in the 
cause of ** social order !”’ 

From this account of the real cause of 
the war of 1793, it is clear how the world, 
in general, have been deceived as to the 
king’s commands upon that occasion He, 
{ dare say, wished for war. It was the 
cause of kings and electors as well as of 
Boroughmongers. But, his mere wishes 
were unsupported by any powerot his own. 
And, as to Pitt, if he had taken his place 
with Fox on the Opposition benches, he 
would have found, as he afterwards did, 
when he opposed his own understrapper, 
Addington, that out of his majority of 
four hundred and thirty votes, not more 
than thirty-seven would have gone over 
with him. 

In 1801 Pitt resigned, because Catholic 
Emancipation was not permitted to be 
brought forward. But, when the Borough- 
mongers, in 1804, found, upon the renewal 
of the war, that Addington was insufficient 
for the purpose, they recalled Pitt, who, 
however, in spite of all his pledges, never 
dared to talk of Catholic Emancipation 
again, to the day of hisdeath. Upon the 
occasion of this last change, it is notorious, 
that the king discovered his reluctance in 
all possible ways; and when it actually 
took place, it drove him into one of his 
fits of insanity. He personally liked 
Addington, who is a smooth supple crea- 
ture, though very ariful, and can be, when 
he chooses, very malignant. His father 
was a mad-doctor, had treated the king 
with great tenderness, while others used 
harsh, not to say cruel, remedies. Ad- 
dington, who had always been an under- 
ling, bebaved in that humble manner 





which the king and queen and royal 
family liked very much; and, besides, he 
did all their little jobs in the way of pen- 
sions and places for their personal friends. 
So that the life they led with him was 
perfect elysium, compared with what 
they were obliged to endure from the ne- 
glect and insolence of Pitt, who was 
domineering towards every living creature, 
the Boroughmongers excepted. But, the 
war was again begun. Addington was 
thought by the seat-owners unfit for their 
purpose ; both sides of the House joined 
to put him out; and, a very little af- 
ter he had left Pitt in a minority of thirty- 
seven, Pitt saw him (the Members being 
all the same persons) in a minority of 
about the same number! Where was now 
that ‘‘ influence behind the throne greater 
‘* than the throne itself?’ What was be- 
come of it upon this memorable occasion ? 
The truth was, that Pitt was. thought, by 
those who had the real power in their 
hands, the fittest man to carfy on the 
complicated machine ; and, no sooner had 
they made up their minds, than they put 
out the poor thing who had filled his place 
for a couple of years, keeping in almost all 
the rest of the ministry. 

Is it possible for any thing to show, 
more clearly than these facts do, the 
nothingness of the Royal Family and the 
Ministers, if considered in any other light 
than that of puppets and tools? When 
the present cabinet was formed, the Earl 
of Lonsdale, who owns nine seats, had 
made it a point that Lord Mulgrave should 
be Master General of the Ordnance. It 
being found difficult to comply with this 
request without clashing in another quar- 
ter, the Earl of Lonsdale was informed, 


-that His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 


gent had been pleased to make an arrange- 
ment by which Lord Mulgrave would have 
a very lucrative post out of the cabinet, 
sensible men, most likely, not wishing to 
have such an empty coxcomical gabbler 
in the cabinet. Upon seeing this informa- 
tion by letter, at one of his country seats, 
it is said that Lord Lonsdale exclaimed: 
‘* His Royal Highness has been pleased, 
has he! Bring me my boots!’ Whether 
this be true er not, jt is very certain that 
he undid the arrangement, and that he put 
Lord Mulgrave into the Ordnance and 
the Cabinet. In fact, it is notorious, that 
the Prince has-no power at all of any pub- 
lic consequence; that he cannot procure 
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the appointment to any office of considera- 
ble trust or emolument; that it is not he 
that chooses Ministers, Ambassadors, 
Judges, Commanders, or Governors ; that 
it is not he who grants pensions, or bestows 
sinecures ; that it is not hé who gives to 
the Dean and Chapters leave to elect 
Bishops any more than it is the ‘“* Holy 
‘** Ghost” that inspires the said Deans and 
Chapters upon the occasions when these 
at once impious and farcical scenes are 
exhibited. Of all the elections, that ever 
the world heard of, these are the most 
curious. 

When a Bishop dies, another must be 
put in his place. The Bishop is elected 
by the Dean and Prebends of the Cathe- 
dral Church of the Diocess. The king, 
who is called the head of the Church, 
sends these gentiemen, who are called the 
Dean and Chapter a congé d’élire, or a 
leave to elect; but he sends them, at the 
same time, the name of the man, whom, 
and whom only, they are to elect. With 
this name in their possession, away they 
go into the Cathedral, chant psalms and 
anthems, and then, in a set form of words, 
anvoke the Holy Ghost to assist them in their 
choice. After these invocations, they, by 
a series of good luck wholly without a 
parallel, always find that the dictates of 
the Holy Ghost agree with the recommen- 
dation of the king. And, now, if any man 
can, in the annals of the ‘whisle world, find 
me a match for this mockery, let him 
produce it. But even this shockingly 
impious faree Joses part of its qualities, 
unless we bear in mind, that it is not the 
king, but some Boroughmonger, in virtue 
of some bargain for votes, who has really 
nominated the Bishop ; and, that the King, 
the Minister, the Dean and Chapter, and 
the Holy Ghost proceeding, all neither 
more nor less than so many tools in the 
hands of the said Boroughmonger. Good 
and pious people wondered amazingly 
that the Holy Ghost, or even the king, 
should have pitched upon the present 
gentleman to fill the Archbishop’s Chair 
of Canterbury ; but, these good and pious 
Church people did not know, that the 
Duke of Rutland had, as he still has, 
seven or eight votes of his own in the two 
Houses, besides, perhaps, twenty more 
that he could, upon a hard pinch, make 
shift to borrow. 


It makes me, and hundreds besides me, |'| 


laugh to read, in American and French 





publications, remarks on the men engaged 
in carrying-on this curious government of 
ours. We laugh at the idea of the influ- 
ence of the Crown; of the party of Pitt; 
of the party of Fox; of the intrigues of 
this Minister, of the powerful eloquence 
of that Minister; of those great men, the 
Wellesleys, and Liverpools, and Castle- 
reaghs, and Cannings, on the one side; 

and the Tierneys, and Horners, and 
Broughams, and God knows who, on the 


other side ; and the Thorntons, and Wil- . 


berforces, and Banks’s, and Romilys, and 
the rest of that canting crew in the mid- 
dle. We know them all; yea, one and 
all, to be the mere tools of the Borough- 
mongers ; and, that, as to the deciding of 
any question, affecting the honour, liberty, 
or happiness of the country, the Duke of 
Newcastle, who was, only a few years 
ago, a baby in his cradle, had, even while 
he was living upon pap, more power than 
this whole rabble of great senators all put 
together ; and, I dare say, now that he is 
grown up to be a young man, he pays 
much more attention to the voice of his 
fox-hounds than to the harangues of these 
bawlers, and that he has more respect for 
the persons and motives of the former than 
for those of the latter. One thing I can 
state as a certainty ; and that is, that, if 
I were in his place, I should flee to the 
dog-kennel as a relief from that filthy den, 
the House of: Commons. 

‘* ‘Fhe king’s friends” is an expression 
frequently used. Poor man! He has no 
friends, unless it be in his own family, and 
amongst his and their menial servants, the 
greater part of whom are Hanoverians 
and Brunswickers. ‘The common people 
do not hate the Royal Family; they de- 
spise them too much to hate them. They 
listen greedily to all the dirty stories 
about the Queen and her Daughters, of 
which [ have, for my part, never heard 
any thing bordering upon the nature of 
proof. Every body speaks ill of all the 
sons’; they blackguard them in all manner 
of ways. In print, indeed, the Attorney 
General takes care that a little decorum 
should be observed ; but, even he suffers 
the assailants to go pretty good lengths. 
The story at this moment (10th Feb.) is, 
that the Prince Regent is mad. In vain 
is there no proof of this; in vain do the 
physicians report, that his ailment is mere- 

the gout. People will not believe this. 
They laugh at you if you affect to believe 
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it. The life that the Prince has led may 
be easily guessed at from the following 
fact, for the truth of which I refer to pub- 
lications in London notorious to every 
body. One Walter, now dead, the pro- 
prietor of a newspaper called the Times, 
which is now carried on by his son, pub- 


lished, during the first agitation of the’ 


Regency question, previous to the French 
war, some outrageously gress libels, very: 
false as well as foul, against the Duke of 
York and the Prince ‘of Wales. Walter, 
who was a very base and infamous fellow, 
was prosecuted by the Attorney General, 
sentenced to be imprisoned two years for 
each libel, and to pay a fine for each. 
The Treasury itself ne at the head of 
it) were the authors of the libels. Walter 
threatened to give up the authors.. The 
‘Treasury gave him a sum of money to. 
keep silence ; and, after he had-suffered 
the 4wo years imprisonment for the libel 
on the Duke, the Prince obtained the 
scoundrel’s pardon for the libel on himself. 
which WaLter repaid by every species’ 
of malevolence .tawards the Prince to the 
day of his death, the Prince’s enemies being 
better able to pey the ruffian than he was! 
Now, let any one suppose what the situ- 
ation of this family must be, when the 
Treasury itself could unite, and cause to 
be published, infamous libels against two 
of the King’s sons! And, the truth is, that 
the whole family, the Prince Regent not 
excepted, are compelled to subsidize the 
.kewspapers, in order to blunt or repel, the: 
shafts aimed, or launched forth, against 
them. If any one could paint this part 
of our press in its true colours, it would 
shock every man of common justice. The 
fears of the whole family are constantly 
kept alive. They know very well what. 
is said about them. However false the) 
story, they dare not attempt to contradict. 
it; for the bare attempt alone would be 
produced as proof of their guilt. The 
sons and daughters cannot marry without 
leave of the Boroughmongers, as was re- 
cently shown in the case of the Duke of 
Cumberland. He did, indeed, marry, 
and by his brother’s consent, which was 
precisely what the law required ; but, be- 
cause the Prince had not-asked their leave, 
they would not give him a farthing of 
money, though such grants have always 
been customary in like cases. And, what 
is more, they prevented the Queen from 
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that very bad whispers had been long 
afloat about the Duke, and | do not say, 
because | do not know, that they were 
without foundation; but, I believe, his 
great sin, a sin for which most certainly 
there is no forgiveness for him in this 
world, was his very foolish attempt to 
uphold Addington against the Borough- 
mongers, and which attempt, nevertheless, 
did not succeed for one single day. With 
what truth the story is told of the poor 
old king’s expressing his resolution, upon 
one occasion, to go off to Hanover, I do 
not know ; but really one can easily be- 
lieve, that a man would go almost any 
where, and live almost any how, or with 
almost any body, to get out of such a 
state of mock-majesty and of real slavery. 

The “ Royal Dukes,” as they are call- 
ed, in order to gain a little popular favour, 
run about to Bible Societies, Lancaster 
schools, sometimes to societies for assist- 
ing lying-in women, and to the most popu- 
lar Methodist Meeting Houses, when any 
Thundering Preacher holds forth on a 
popular occasion. Their names are in all 
great subscription Lists; and they make 
speeches on many ef these occasions ; and 
always give away some of their money. 
All this only exposes them to ridicule. 
‘The Boroughmongers never expose them- 
selves in this way. ‘They are at their 
great country seats with their packs of 
hounds and troops of hunters, and with 
their good cheer for their numerous guests. 
Not a single country seat has the Royal 
Family ; not an acre of land; not a pack 
of hounds, except the Stag-hounds kept 
up for the use of the old king ! The kings of 
England had, formerly, tmmense landed 
estates. ‘They lived upon these estates. 
They wanted no public money, except for 
purposes of war, and sometimes they car- 
ried on war out of their own purses. 

The Boroughmengers took all these es- 
tates away from the Guelphs, in the early 
part of this king’s reign ; they have divi- 
ded the greater_part of them amongst 
themselves, and settled a penston, or, what 
they call a-Civil List, on the king in lieu 
of them, thus exposing him and his family 
to all the odium that the annual exhibition 
of a great charge upon the public naturally 
excites and keeps alive. 

After this view of the situation of this 
family how we must laugh at De Lolmes’ 
pretty account of the English Con- 
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four hundred Boroughmongers actually 
possess all the legislative power, divide the 
ecclesiastical, judicial, military, and naval 
departments amongst their own depend- 
ants, what a fine picture we find of that 
wise system of checks and balances, of 
which so much has been said by so many 
great writers! What name to give such a 
government it is difficult to say. It is 
like nothing that ever was heard of be- 
fore. It is neither a monarchy, an aris- 
tocracy, nor a democracy; it is a band 
of great nobles, who, by sham elections, 
and by the means of all sorts of bribery 
and corruption, have obtained an absolute 
sway in the country, having under them, 
for the purposes of show and of execution, 
a thing they call a king, sharp and unprin- 
cipled fellows whom they call Ministers, 
a mummery which they call a Church, 
experienced and well-tried and _ steel- 
hearted men whom they call Judges, a 
company of false money makers, whom 
they calia Bank, numerous bands of brave 
and needy persons whom they call soldiers 
and sailors; and a talking, corrupt, and 
impudent set, whom they call a House of 
Commons. Such is the government of 
England ; such is the thing, which has 
been able to bribe one half of Europe to 
oppress the other half; such is the famous 
‘* Bulwark of religion and social order,” 
which is now about, as will be soon seen, 
to surround itself with a permanent stand- 
ing army of, at least, a hundred thousand 
men, and very wisely, for, without such 
an army, the Bulwark would not exist a 
month. 
Wo. Cossett. 
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some for a magnificent church into the bar- 
gain, or, perhaps, instead of the other 
two. But, to lay out two or three mil- 
lions upon these things (equal to a year’s 
revenue of the United States of America) 
appears to have been the unanimous de- 
sire of all present. But, Sir, why over- 
look, in this grand commemoration, the 
merits of the old Lady in Threadneedle 
Street ? Had she nothing to do in the bring- 
ing of the Prussians and Hanoverians to 
Waterloo? Had she nothing to do in arm- 
ing the bands of La Vendée against Napo- 
leon ? Had she nothing todo in smoothing 
the way to Paris ? Had she nothing to do in 
bringing forward the million of armed Ger- 
mans against the two hundred thousand arm- 
ed Frenchmen ? Is no column tobe erected 
tothe memory of her exploits? The bold 
talker, Pitt, said (when he proposed that 
sinking fund, which Mr. Spooner, at the 
Meeting of the Bath Society, called a 
** political humbug’’) that all he desired 
was, that at bis death, hisname might be in- 
scribed on a great pillar erected to ‘* pub- 
he credit.”” Now, pray, Sir, do not for- 
get this broad hint. Do not, in your bus- 
tle, forget the merits of the ‘* Great 
Statesman, now no more.”? The blessings 
of his great system are now pouring forth 
upon us. We are feeling them. And, 
therefore, it appears to be rather unjust 
not to erect a Monument of the sort here 
spoken of. 

There were some parts, however, of 
our wars, which were, in these speeches, 
passed over in silence, and especially the 
war with America, Yet that war was of 
great consequence. ‘The Morning Chro- 
nicle allowed, that the affair at Washing- 
ton was ‘* the most brilliant dash of the 
whole war.”” General Ross merited, you 
know, a monument, and also, General 
Pakenham! Why, then, not even men- 
tion this part of the war? This war seems 
to have been of so little consequence as to 
have been already wholly forgotten, though 
the peace has not been made more than 
thirteen months. As a complete proof of 
which I need only cite a sentence from 
the speech of Mr. Banks, who, in speak- 
ing of the feats of the Navy since the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar said : ** Of that merito- 
‘*¢ rious branch of our service, it might be 
‘‘ said in the language of the great Ro- 
“‘man, Ubi triumphant non esse habiturus. 
‘‘ Where was it to triumph, when there 
“* was no enemy to encounter?” Now, 
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Sir, it is very certain, that the affairs be- 
tween the Java, the Guerriere, the Ma- 
cedonian, the squadrons on Lakes Erie 
and Champlain, and the frigates and squad- 
rons of, America, have .all taken place 
since the battle of Trafalgar. It is per- 
fectly notorious, that the Navy have 
yielded, in various instances tothe ‘ bits 
of bunting ;” and, therefore, that it has 
made a shift to find out enemies since the 
battle of Trafalgar. Yet does this fact 
appear to be wholly overlooked, and, in- 
deed, as I said before, to be forgotten ; 
and America seems to be no more thought 
of than any one of the little isles of Sky. 
Lord Castlereagh did, indeed, just name 
America incidentally. He was observing 
upon the rapid movements of the army ; 
and said, that, when he arrived at Paris, 
‘¢he saw there a regiment, which had 
‘‘ been at the battle of Thoulouse, which 
‘‘ had afterwards been in America, and, 
‘* within the space of fifteen months, they 
‘‘ were then, in July last, at the gates of 
‘< Paris.” This regiment ‘* had been in 
*¢ America.’? What to do there his lord- 
ship did not say. He did not say whe- 
ther they had been at Chippewa, at Fort 
Erie, at Plattsburgh, at Baltimore, or at 
New Orleans ; and, indeed, though one 
cannot help being pleased with the amia- 
ble naiveteé of the expression of bis lord- 
ship, I really wonder why he mentioned 
even the name of America. 

So much, Sir, for Monuments ; but, I 
could not help being struck with the se- 
quel of the proceedings of the day above 
mentioned. ‘* Monuments of Glory’’ was 
the first head, as it stood in the report ; and 
‘s Distressed: state of the country,” to be 
moved on by Mr. Western, was the se- 
cond! Only a few months ago I publish- 
ed my work, or, rather, republished it, 
called, ‘* Paper against Gold, and Glory 
‘against Prosperity.’’ How curious, that 
even in the proceedings of parliament, the 
-aptness of this title should so soon have 
_been recognised! Mr. Western will, | 
dare say, do as much justice to his subject 
as any man can; but, I defy him, because 
I defy any human powers, to paint the 
disiresses of this country in their true 
light; I defy any tongue or any pen to 
do them justice, or to describe, even by 
partial instances, the distress, the misery, 
the distracted state of mind of a very 
large portion of the community. 
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proceedings, the report of which I shall 
publish entire, ds I find it in the Morning 
Chronicle, (always the best-reporter,) be- 
cause this day’s proceedings open upon us 
with a new era in our domestic affairs. 
The humble tone of that day, on the part 
of you and your colleagues, was some- 
thing new. You would fain have follow- 
ed in the strain of Sir Thomas Ackland, 
the mover, of the address, but you felt 
that it was not the strain that took with 
the hearers. You, however, Sir, did make 
one bold assertion, if the reporter be cor- 
rect. You said, that the cost of the war 
had been great, but, that the Englishman, 
who, if he had his choice, would not pre- 
fer our present augmentation of glory, ac- 
companied with its cost, to the state of 
1792, must be a base wretch. Now, Sir, 
1 certainly do most deeply lament that 
we went to war in 1792 against the French, 
and in 1812 against the Americans. If 
we take all the events, and the results, 
of both wars into view, I do not think 
that we gained one particle in point of 
glory. As to our gains in point of cha- 
racter for good faith, 1 do not presume to 
judge of that. But, on the other hand, | 
know well what our pecuniary losses are, 
I know, that, before the war, our taxes 
amounted to no more than 15 millions a 
year, and, that they now amount to more 
than 70, I know, that 60 millions a year 
are looked upon as necessary to the peace 
establishment, 44 millions of which are 
wanted for the national debt. I know 
that, before the war, the 3 per cent funds 
were at 96, and that now they are only at 
60, though wheat was as dear at that time, 
or, very nearly as dear, as it is now. [| 
know tbat the paupers cost before the war 
little more than two millions a year ; that, 
in 1805, they cost more than five millions 
a year; and that, at this time, though the 
food for them is not but a very little dear- 
er than it was before the war, they must 
cost eight millions a year, if not more. I 
know all these-things, Sir, and, knowing 
them, I do not think myself a base wretch, 
merely because I do not prefer our present 
state to the state of 1792, when all was 
peace, confidence, prosperity, and happi- 
ness. So you see, Sir, that, upon this as 
well as other points, men may differ in 
opinion. You think our present state bet- 
ter than that of 1792: I do not. 

During the Debate before us the dis- 
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pic. No one spoke, it appears, very 
plainly ; some feeble efforts were made 
to rally the spirit of the House round the 
standard of glory, but the feeling kept 
constantly leaning towards the subject of 
distress. Your noble colleague, on the 


whole of whese speech I cannot remark: 


here, seemed to imagine, that the distress- 
es of the country had been exaggerated. 


By whom? Not a pen, except mine, has) 
moved on the subject of those distresses.- 
I, indeed, have made some feeble attempts: 
to paint them ; but, it has appeared to be) 


the chief object with the rest of the press 
to disguise them, or, at least, to palliate 


their nature. It was easy ‘to see, that these. 
distresses would come wm peace. It-was 


easy to see, that we could not hive and 
carry on commerce in peace, and, at the 
same time, pay 44 millions a year on ac- 
count of the debt of the nation. It was 
easy tosee, that the paper-money must; 


In peace, soon depreciate'to a mere nothing: 


in value ’;~or, that wheat must come down 
to five or six shillings a bushel. 
easy tosee that tt would be impossibke, in 
peace, to keep up a par of .exchange, and 
to have corn so dear as to enable people 
to pay 60 millions-of taxes. It was easy 
to foresee, that, when we came to settle 
down in peace, either the interest of the 
Debt, or great part of it, must, in a few 
years, go unpaid, or that the farmer and 
dandlord must lose all their property, un- 


dess the paper-money was kept ina de-) 


preciated state, which could not be con- 
sistent with the commercial interest. It 


was easy to foresee, in short, that one’ 


part or another of the community must 
be reduced to the very verge of utter. 
ruin by the effects of the war, felt in peace. 
But, Sir, though all this must have been 
foreseen by thousands of persons, not one 
single writer, or speaker, foretold any 
such thing, except myself; and, it is very 
well known what execrations were heap- 
ed upon me for so doing. And I must 
confess, that I do feel great 2 cratification to 
see my language now beginning to be held 
by those who have so long been abusing 
me forthe use of that very language. 
One gentleman is reported to-have said, 
that, unless great and substantial reduc- 
tions of expenditure took place, he was 
afraid that parliament must, at last; break 
faith with the publie creditor: another, 
that the fundholder was now receiving, in 
reality, double the interest of the money that 


dt was: 





he had lent, and that something should be 
done to equalize the burdens of the fund- 
holder and the landhelder: another, that 
ruin and confusion in all money affairs 
overspread the country. It was cheering 
to me to hear this, because, in time, one 
gets tired of standing quite alone. But, 
still, most of the gentlemer 1 seemed to be 
of opinion, that the distress was temporary. 
[tmay be so; but, I can assure them, that 
it can be rendered temporary only by the 


issuing of great additional quantities of. 


paper-money. I-can assure them, and it 
is not being very presumptuous now to ex- 
pect that they will attend a little to what 
1 say, that this is the only way of render- 
ing the distress of short duration, and, in- 
deed, the only way of preventing its be- 
ing much greater and more general than 
itnow is. Mr. Locxarrt, in the Tuesday’s 
debate, being perfectly right when he 
said that the distress was only just begun. 
Yet, far be it from me to wish to see such 
issues of paper-money. ‘The distress 
must come, in one shape or another ; there 
must, I am convinced, be great suffering 
in this nation; and, I agree with Mr. 
Marriot, that such suffering i is wholesome, 
though, perhaps, we may not have the 
same notion respecting what is political 
health. 

As to the cause of the distress, there does 
not appear to have been any one who 
ventured much upon that ground, except 
your ‘noble colleague, late from the coun- 
try of Louis ie Desiré ; and even he seems 
to have thought the ground very tender. 
What he is reported to have said, how- 
ever, is this: ‘‘ that every man of any 
‘** knowledge must know, that the trans- 
‘* ferring of large masses of capital from 
‘* the affairs of war to those of peace must 
** necessarily create temporary inconve- 
‘* nience and distress.”” Now, for my 
part, at the hazard of being set down for a 
person of no knowledge, | will frankly 
declare that so far from my having anti- 
cipated any distress from this cause, I do 
not understand what his lordship could 
mean. Nay, it appears to me, that, if 
great masses of eapital had been transfer- 
red to the affairs of peace from those of 
war, we should have seen new enclosures 
taking place in increased number, and the 
rents and price of lands rise. Just the 
contrary of this 1s notoriously the fact. 
I could easily see, indeed, that the dis- 
tress arose out of that diminution of the 
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paper-money, which was rendered ne- 
cessary in order to get exchanges to par, 
in time of peace ; or, in other words, that 
the war had, by creating an immense 
Debt, rendered distress inseparable from 
peace. But, this was a view of the mat- 
ter, which no one, as yet, besides myself, 
has thought proper publicly to take. 

- However, amidst all this gloom, we are 
bidden to be gay upon the subject of our 
Manufactures, Commerce, and Revenue, 
the state of which both the speech of the 
Regent and that of your noble colleague 
tell us is- very flourishing. As to the cause 
of the increase, for this one year, in the 
amount of Manufactures exported, Mr. 
Banine has, in the second day’s debate, 
fully accounted for that in the singular 
circumstance of a triple supply to Ame- 
rica, which, of course, will not occur 
again, and which supply, being perhaps, 
in great part on mere speculation, will 
only serve to fill the Treasury of the Re- 
public at the expenses of English adven- 
turers. ‘This agrees exactly with the ac- 
counts that I have from that country, and, 
I am fully persuaded, that you will soon 
find it to be but too true. As to Com- 
merce, Mr. Barine said, and every mer- 
chant and shopkeeper knows, that, whe- 
ther external or internal, it never was in 
so distressed a state in the memory of the 
oldest man living. Indeed, Sir, how is 
it possible to be otherwise, when the 
stocks in trade were laid in, for-the most 
part, when wheat was 15s. or 20s. a bu- 
shel, and are to be sold out with wheat at 
6s. a bushel. It is useless to seek for par- 
ticular facts as to trade and commerce. 
The eternal principles of trade tell us, 
that, under such a change it must suffer 
equally with agriculture, and that, from 
the same cause, manufactures must suffer 
in the same degree. But, Sir, there was 
one branch of exports, which your noble 
colleague appears to have thought unwor- 
thy of notice: 1 mean the self-exportation 
of persons: the rich to the Continent of 
Europe, in search of cheap living and low 
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search of high wages and other things 
which I need not here describe. Yet, 
this was an important item in a questjon 
of national prosperity. The Customs, it 
was acknowledged, had fallen off a little, 
and also the war taxes a little; but, that 
the Excise had increased. Mr. Banine 
remarked on the wonderful circumstance, 
and expressed his happiness by anticipa- 
tion, if it should prove to be true. It 
may, however, all be very true, and yet 
afford no ground for rejoicing ; for, it is 
well known, that the receipts by govern- 
ment in the quarter ending the 5th of Ja- 
nuary, 1816, correspond, not with the col- 
lections made, or duties become due, in that 
quarter, but in quarters previous, before 
the grand cause of distress began to ope- 
rate. -However, we have the statement 
now upon record, and a short time will 
put its correctness to the test ; or, at least, 
the soundness of the inference grounded 
upon it. The receipts of next July will 
tell us, whether, in January, our revenue 
was in ** a flourishing state.” 

That the Income, or Property, Taz is 
intended to be continued at 5 per centum 
is really a matter of surprise with me, 
who always thought that it would be con- 
tinued at 10 per centum. And I now 
think, that, unless the petitioners pray 
for some reduction of expenditure ; some 
large and specific reduction, at the same 
time, that they petition against the In- 
come Tax, they will act a very incon- 
sistent part, to say the least of their con- 
duct, to describe their conduct in the 
mildest terms. When they met the last 
time to petition against the continuation 
of this Tax, we were at war with Ameri- 
ca, yet the petitioners would nowhere 
agree to say a word against that war. 
They approved of your continuing that 
unfortunate war, but not of your calling 
upon them to continue paying for war! 
At our meeting in’Hampshire, where the 
petition was brought forward and sup- 
ported by Lord Norrsesx, Sir Wm. 
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which was seconded by Mr. Hunt of that 
county, and, in which amendment we 
prayed for the reduction of the army and 
other branches of expenditure to the stand- 
ard of the last peace, urging, as a ground 
for this amendment, that it was mere ca- 
villing, mere factiousness, to cry out 
against the Income Tax, and to call ita 
** highwayman’s tax,” as Mr. Porrat had 
done, unless we accompanied our prayer 
for its repeal with some prayer for such 
a reduction of expenditure as would ena- 
ble the Ministry to pay their way without 
that tax. This proposition, though urged 
with great force of eloquence, and with 
the most conclusive reasoning, by Mr. 
Hunt, was finally rejected by the Meet- 
ing, though I cannot help thinking, that 
the noble Earl then present, (and for whom 
I always shall, I am sure, entertain great 
respect,) as well as the other persons, 
who voted against us, will now have the 
justice to call to mind, that I, so long ago 
as the day of that meeting, assured them, 
that they must always continue to pay the 
Income Tax; or, that Loans must be made 
in time of peace to help pay the interest 
of the Debt; or, that a deduction must be 
made from the interest then received by the 
Fundholder. 1 appeal tomy Lord North- 
esk, to Sir William Heathcote, to Sir 
Charles Mill, to Mr. Portal, Mr. Poulter, 
and to every gentleman then present for 
the correctness of this statement. ‘They 
have now found my opinion right; they 
now must see that one of the three must 
take place ; and, I do think it in the 
highest degree inconsistent to petition 
against the continuance of the tax, unless- 
we are prepared to call for-peace loans, or 
for a partial sponge. 

While, therefore, I cordially agree with 
Mr. Brougham, as every man must, in his 
description, on the first day of the session, 
of the nature and operation of this tax ; 
while admire his eloquence, and, especi- 
ally, his boldness upon that occasion, and 
look upon the latter as a symptom that he 
has no desire to become a Lord Chancel- 
lor or an Attorney General, I must still 
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say, that I do not see the use of such de- 
scriptions, however just, unless the de- 
scriber be prepared to show, that, by 
specific reductions of expenditure, which 
he proposes, the Ministers will be able to 
square their accounts without this tax. 
The uneasiness that the people feel under 
this tax ; the weight of payment ; the di- 
rect interference which it gives the taxga~ 
therer in their concerns ; the personal at- 
tendance on taxing-men that it demands 
in case of appeal: all these, and many 
other things that might be named, makes 
it very popular to speak against it. But, 
it never should be spoken against unac- 
companied by the observation, that it has 
been the purchase money of that prodi- 
gious stock of glory, which the nation has 
acquired ; that, without this tax, Napoleon 
would not now be at St. Helena, and the 
great Duke at Paris; that, without this 
tax, ‘* the cause of legitimacy,” so highly 
prized by John Bull, would not have pre- 
vailed ; that the Bourbons would still 
have been in exile ; that his Holiness, the 
Pope, would still have been out of his 
predecessor, St. Peter’s, Chair; that the 
Jesuits would still have been kicked about 
like dogs ; that the Holy Walls of the 
Convents would for ever have Jamented 
the loss of their good cheer; that the 
pious’ Ferdinand would have remained 
absent from his country ; that the Inquisi- 
tion would have continued exploded ; that 
the Protestants of France would, to this 
day, and, perhaps, for ever, have been 
compelled to live under the laws of the 
Bonapartes ; that Governor Strong and 
the Cossack Priests of New England would 
never have had occasions for jubilee pro- 
cessions ; and, though last, not least, that 
the burning of ‘* the proud capitol of 
Washington’’ would never, perhaps, have 
given the Morning Chronicle an opportu- 
nity of recording ‘* the most brilliant 
dash of the whole war.” 

The Income Tax is hated by every 
body, except those who live on the taxes. 
Therefore, the opposition to it is popular ; 
but, if the Fundholder were told, that his 
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interest cannot be paid in full, without 
the collection of this tax; and, if the 
farmer were told, that the Fundholders 
will pay the sum in this tax, which you 
cannot get from them in any other way, | 
think, that the opposition to it would not 
be quite so popular. However, let the 
grumbling go on. It is of little conse- 
quence ; for what is not paid in Income 
Tax will be paid in some other tax; or 
the dividends will go unpaid. 

The howling of the farmers makes a 
great noise; and, I see, that, in the new 
vocabulary, they are called agriculturists. 
This is one of the fine words, which have 
risen up with the Cattle-show gentry, 
though I would stake my life that, take 
the hundred first farmers you meet with, 
they neither know the meaning of the 
word, nor the pronunciation of it. They 
are a people who always cry out the mo- 
ment they are hurt. They are fully equal 
to the Fox in cunning; but, they do not 
at all resemble that gallant animal in suf- 
fering themselves to be torn limb from 
limb, and expiring without even a wince. 
They do howl most melodiously to be 
sure ; but, it is not without cause. They 
are, as a body, upon the point of ruin, and 
have been only sustained by the hope, 
that ‘* zummut would be done”? when par- 
jiament should meet. They will now 
find that ‘* zwmmut’’ is to be done in reali- 
ty. They will see that the Income Tax, 
at 5 per centum, is to be paid by them in 
peace ; that all their assessed taxes are to 
be continued; and that, in short, their 
present happy lot is not to be of a mere 
transitory nature. They will be plunged 
into despair; and though Jacobins may 
be inclined to laugh at them, they are too 
numerous a class to be abandoned to the 
relief afforded by rope and rats’ bane. 
Therefore, it seems to me, that some con- 
solation ought to be administered to them : 
In a cheap way, of course. In a way con- 
sistent with principles of economy. | 
should recommend them to be supplied 
with Moore’s Almanack for the- current 
year, where they would gather whrat the 


configuration of the planets ‘* portend”’ for 
them, and imbibe, at the same time, some 
very religious and leyal sentiments. But, 
they take care to supply themselves with 
this useful work, in order to know one 
month what sort of weather they shall have 
next month. A small tract, on cheap paper, 
containing a faithful account of the suffer- 
ings of the people of France, since the 
restoration of the Bourbons, describing all 
the burnings, guttings of houses, hangings, 
and shootings, with a little wood-cut at 
the head of it representing the killing of 
Marshal Ney: such a work would be of 
great use in soothing and consoling their 
minds. The provincial papers convey to 
them a good deal of consolation of this sort ; 
but, if done in the style of Moore’s Alma- 
nack, and put into the form of a book, it 
would be a vast deal more efficacious. 
They would con it over during the winter 
evenings, and on Sunday afternoons. A 
similar tract on the subject of our achieve- 
ments in America, such as the affairs at 
Frenchtown, (which merited punishment 
for its name,) at Hampton, at Alexandria, 
and at the River Raisin, having a frontis- 
piece representing the flames consuming 
the buildings at Washington, with the 
motto, “* The most brilliant dash of the 
‘** wholé war,’’ would amuse, and please, 
and console them for their sufferings. 
Then, as there must be drawings and en- 
gravings of the stupendous monuments 
about to be erected, I do not think it would 
be deemed extravagant if each of them were 
to be furnished with acopy. Their wives 
and daughters would be delighted with 
these ‘* pranks,” as they call all pictures ; 
and could hardly grudge a quarter’s taxes 
on account of them. ‘This would be car- 
rying consolation into every house, and 
that, too, at a cheap rate. The London- 
ers are amused with the sight of Napo- 
leon’s coach, his shirts, his towels, his 
bidet, his hat, bis sash, his wash-hand 
bason, &c. &c. The Londoners saw the 
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day, come in from conquering France, 
with the Duke of York at their head, who 
had beentomeet them at Biackheath. ‘I'he 
Londoners see all the fine things; and 
why should not the farmers enjoy a few 
of them? In short, Sir, my notion is, 
that the press, which has done so much 
in urging on the war, may now be made 
most efficiently useful in producing tran- 
quillity of mind, under the burdens that 
the war has left behind it. 

As to the country gentlemen and nobi- 
lity, not one of whom, with the sole ex- 
ception of Sir Francis Burpert, has op- 
posed the war for more than 12 years last 
past, they will now, no doubt, cheerfully 
bear all the burthens that the war has en- 
tailed upon them. It would be to offend 
them, I am sure, to suppuse, that they will 
grudge any thing that may be demanded of 
them for the purposes of faithfully paying 
the public creditor, and of maintaining the 
exalted situation we have attained in the 
scale of nations. 

All being thus willing to pay taxes, the 
only difficulty will be for them to obtain 
the means ; and, I dare say, if you were to 
apply to that old friendly-society gentle- 
man, Mr. George Rose, he would put ‘you 
in the way of contriving saving banks for 
the farmers and their landlords as well as 
for labourers, which latter he has, with his 
usual success, already organized. The 
farmers might deposite their twopences, and 
the landlords their shillings, to lie and 
‘* accumulate at compound interest,” to 
form a purse for them ‘ in case of sick- 
** ness, or of old age.”” I am sure they 
have upheld George for a great many 
years: I do not know why he should not 
now come to their assistance. Besides, 
George has written pamphlets, the object 
of which was to convince this ** thinking”’ 
people, that it was absolutely necessary, 
not only to their temporal, but to their 
eternal, safety, that they should give their 
money to carry on war against the Repub- 
licans of France and Napoleon. He is, 
therefore, bound, I think, to come to our 
aid and consolation in this moment, when 
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the triumph of ‘his cause has actually 
plunged us into distress. 

The public are disappointed, and } 
more than any body else, that Mr. Hus- 
K1sson has not given us h’s opinion of the 
state of things. I should like to have him 
on the opposite side of my table, at this 
moment, and to ask him this plain ques- 
tion: Do you think, that 40 millions a 
year can be collected, during the three 
next years (this included) if wheat con- 
tinue at 6s. a bushel ? [I should like to put 
this one question to him; and if he an- 
swered in the negative, as, I think he 
would, I should then ask him how he 
would go to work to raise the price of 
wheat? And if he said, that he had. no 
means of doing this, I should ask him how 
he meant to carry on the concern? He 
would, I believe, confess, between him 
and me, that such exertions, as this nation 
has been making, must, in the end, pro- 
duce feebleness ; and, I think, that he 
would further confess, that, out of this 
feebleness, would grow, or be very likely 
to grow, greater danger from without than 
we have ever known at any period of the 
late wars. 

As to the intended discussion on the 
distressed state of the country, it is impos- 
sible for me to know what it will produce ; 
but, there can certainly be no benefit at- 
tending a mere display of those distresses. 
They are known and felt in every family, 
which does not live upon the taxes. It 
cannot, therefore, be of any use to paint 
them in speeches in Parliament. And, 
give me leave to say, that I do not be- 
lieve, that such discussions can lead to 
any practical result of any real utility, un- 
less there be some measure proposed for 
taking off at least 20 millions of the taxes 
now paid. Mr. Coxe, on the first day of 
the session, complained, that the farmers 
had no market for their grain. ‘This was 
a mistake to be sure ; for they can always 
sell it for something. They have always 
a market ; but, it is high price that they 
want; and, I defy any human power to 
gite them this, without augmenting the 
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quantity of the paper-money., When the 
low price was imputed to the tmportations 
from abroad, the remedy was easy, sup- 
posing the importations to have been the 
real cause and the only cause. The re- 
medy was applied, but it was soon found 
to be useless, because the far greater part 
of the cause of low price did not consist 
in the importations. ‘The cause that now 
operates is a very different one indeed. 
It is general and powerful, and must be 
durable, unless removed by new issues 
of paper. It is strange that Mr. Coxe 
should not see this cause ; arid, if he does 
‘see it; that he should content himself with 
merely talking of the evil. If Mr. Wes- 
tern does not do more than this, he may 
as well do nothing at all; for, as toa 
mere display of the distresses of the coun- 
try, it will be perfectly useless. Great, 
however, are the expectations from the 
result of that day’s proceedings. The 
farmers think that zummut is yet to be 
done for them, and so do the shop-keepers. 
I should not like to have excited such ex- 
pectations, unless [ were resolved to lay 
all bare, and to propose, in the most dis- 
tinct terms, a return, through thick and 
thin, to the expenses of 1792, when wheat 
was nearly as dear as it Is at this hour, 
and, perhaps, as it ever will be again. Mr. 
Westean may be assured, that nibbling 
will do no good. It must be a bite, anda 
bite, too, that will make the teeth meet, 
and even take out the piece. It must be, 
not the snap of a well-bred spaniel, but 
the unrelenting grip of a bull-dog. This 
is too harsh, you will say. Well, then, 
the thing may as well remain as it is; 
for we are past all help from barking and 
snapping. 
Wa. Cosserr. 
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REGENT’S SPEECH, 
ON THE Ist FeBRuARY, 1816. 
** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


** We are commanded by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, to express to 


you his deep regret at the continuance of 
his Majesty’s lamented indisposition. 
‘* The Prince Regent directs us to ac- 


‘quaint you that he has had the greatest sa- 


tisfaction in calling you together, under 
circumstances which enable him to an- 
neunce to you the restoration of Peace 
throughout Europe. 

‘* The splendid and decisive successes 
obtained by his Majesty’s arms, ahd those 
of his Allies, had led, at an early period of 
the campaign, to the re-establishment of 
the authority of his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty in the capital of his dominions; and 
it has been since that time his Royal High- 
ness’s most earnest endeavour to promote 
such arrangements as appeared to him best 
calculated to provide for the lasting re- 
pose and security of Eurepe. 

‘‘In the adjustment of these arrange- 
ments it was natural to expect that many 
difficulties would occur; but the Prince 
Regent trusts it will be found that, by mo- 
deration and firmness, they have been ef- 
fectually surmounted. 

‘* To the intimate union which has hap- 
pily subsisted between the Allied Powers, 
the nations of the Continent have twice 
owed their deliverance. His Royal High- 
ness has no doubt that you will be sensible 
of the great importance of maintaining in 
its full force that alliance, from which se 
many advantages have already been, de- 
rived, and which affords the best prospect 
of the continuance of peace. 

‘* The Prince Regent has directed co- 
pies of the several treaties and conventions, 
which have been concluded to be laid be- 
fore you. . 

‘* The extraordinary situation in which 
the powers of Europe have been placed, 
from the circumstances which have attend- 
ed the French Revolution, and more espe- 
ciaHy in consequence of the events of last 
year, has induced the Allies to adopt pre- 
cautionary measures, which they consider 
as indispensably necessary for the general 
security. 


** As his Royal Highness has concurred - 
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in these measures, from a full conviction 
of their justice and sound policy, he relies 
confidently on your co-operation in such 
proceedings as may be necessary for carry- 
ing them into effect. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
—The Prince Regent has directed the 
estimates for the present year to be laid 
before you. 

‘* His Royal Highness is happy to in- 
form you, that the Manufactures, Com- 
merce, and Revenue of the United King- 
dom are in a flourishing condition. 

‘** The great exertions which you ena- 
bled him to make in the course of the last 
year, afforded the means of bringing the 
contest in which we were engaged to so 
glorious and speedy a termination. 

‘* The Prince Regent laments the heavy 
pressure upon the country which such ex- 
ertions could not fail to produce ; and his 
Royal Highness has commanded us to as- 
sure you, that you may rely on every dis- 
position on his part, to concur in such 
measures of economy, as may be found 
consistent with the security of the coun- 
try, and witn that station which we occu- 
py in Europe. 

** My Lords, and Gentlemen,—The Ne- 
gotiations which the Prince Regent an- 
nounced to you, at the end of the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, as being in progress, 
with a view toa Commercial Arrangement 
between this Country and the United 
States of America, have been brought to a 
satisfactory issue. His Royal Highness 
has given orders, that a copy of the Treaty 
which has been concluded shall be laid 
before you; and he confidently trusts, 
that the stipulations of it will prove ad- 
vantageous to the interests of both coun- 
tries, and cement the good understanding 
which so happily subsists between them. 

‘ The'Prince Regent has commanded 
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us to inform you, that the hostilities in 
which we have been involved in the Island 
of Ceylon, and on the Continent of India, 
have been attended with decisive success. 

‘** Those in Ceylon have terminated in 
an arrangement highly honourable to the 
British character, and which cannot fail to 
augment the security and internal prospe- 
rity of that valuable Possession. 

‘* The operations in India have led to an 
Armistice, which gives reason to hope that 
a Peace may have been concluded on terms 
advantageous to our interests in that part 
of the world. 

** At the close of a contest so extensive 
and momentous as that in which we have 
been so long engaged in Europe, and 
which has exalted the character and mili- 
tary renown of the British nation beyond 
all former example, the Prince Regent 
cannot but feel, that under Providence he 
is indebted for the success which has at- 
tended his exertions, to the wisdom and 
firmness of Parliament, and to the perse- 
verance and public spirit of his Majesty’s 
people. 

‘It will be the Prince Regent’s con- 
stant endeavour to maintain, by the justice 
and moderation of his conduct, the high 
character which this country has acquired 
amongst the nations of the world: and his 
Royal Highness has directed us to express 
his sincere and earnest hope, that the same 
union amongst ourselves, which has en- 
abled us to surmount so many dangers, 
and has brought this eventful struggle to 
sO auspicious an issue, may now animate 
us in peace, and induce us cordially to co- 
operate in all those measures which may 
best manifest our gratitude for the Divine 
protection, and most effectually promote 
the prosperity and happiness of our coun- 


try.” 
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